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TO THE 
BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


On his Charge to his Clergy; and 
particularly on the Politics of 
that Charge. 





Kensiagton, 5 June, 1823. 
BisHop, 


Ir was, many months ago, my 
intention to publish some remarks 
on what I deem a very arrogant 
and what every one must deem a 
very stupid production, put forth 
by you under the title, “A Charge” 
to your Clergy. You, who com- 
plain of the ‘‘ licentiousness of the 
press,” should be cautious how 
you use that press yourself. At 
any rate, you will hardly deny, 
that, if yon use if in the censuring 
of others, others have a right to 
use it in examining your preten- 
stons to superiority, and especially 
to superiority in knowledge relat- 








ing to politics, This thing, called 
“A Charge,” is, in fact, an attack 
upon the People of England. You 
say, it was published at the unani- 
mous request of your “* brethren ;”’ 
and that is very likely ; but that 
does not take away my right to 
remark on jt; and this right lam 
now about to exercise. Your bro- 
ther Pouttrer, who is a justice of 
the peace as well as a rector and a 
prebendary, has lately hinted, that 
people ought to be prosecuted for 
libel, if they publish certain things 
relative to parson-justices. He, 
perhaps, will say, that Jam taking 
a ‘ licentious”’ liberty with you 
now ; but, Bishop, if you appeal 
to the press, by the decisions of 
the press must you abide, 

You set out with requesting the 
attention of your clergy to obser- 
vations on subjects, suggested by 
the connexion which exists be- 
tween you and them, by the awful 
character of thé times in which 
we live, and the actual stafe of 
religion in this country., As to 
the first, your exhibition is by no 
means an uninteresting one, as 
T 
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far as relates to the non-residence 
ofthe clergy. There are, in your 
diocese three hundred and forty- 
seven incumbents, two hundred 
and six only reside upon their 
livings ; and that there are forty- 
six benefices in which there is no 
resident clergymen at all! This 
is a pretty good picture of a dio- 
cese, in which the clergy receive 
very little short, perhaps, of half 
a million a-year. One of the sins 
imputed to the Roman Catholic 
church, was, that the convents 
took away the great tithes from 
the parishes, and left nothing to 
support the poor and to keep hos- 
pitality. What shall we say, then, 
of this church which is come in 
its place? It not only gives no- 
thing to the poor and nothing to 
keep. hospitality; but, in about 
two fifths of the instances, it gives, 
in return for its immense revenue, 
its enormots-exactions ; it gives in 
return for all these not even a re- 
sident parson of any description. 
We see, that here are forty-six 
benefices which have not even a 
resident curate; so that ‘one se- 
venth part of the whole of the be- 
nefices have no “ spiritual guide ” 
at all; though the benefice is 
given to the incumbent, on ace 
count of his contracting to take 
care of souls. He has the care of 
ouls, as.it ipcalled; that is to say, 





he undertakes to look after souls, 
so that they may not be lost. He 
most solemnly declares that he 
will have constant care of them; 
and yet, the moment he has got 
the living, away he goes to some 
watering-place or some fox-chace, 
perhaps, and leaves the souls to 
take care of themselves. 
However, I shall have more to 
say of this by-and-by, when I 
come to your complaint against 
the People of England, or rather, 
your attack upon them, on account 
of what you call their reluctance 
to acknowledge superiority. I 
shall next notice what you say 
with regard to the awful character 
of the times in which we live. It 
is curious enough to observe this 
alarm about the awful character 
of the times. Fur about two-and- 
twenty years we were at war on 
account ofthe awful character of 
thé-times. When that war was 
over, we were promised tranquil- 
lity, safety, every thing that was 
good. Our dangers were a’! to 
be at an end when we had put 
down the French. If we: would 
but fight on till the French were 


‘subdued, and tle Bourbons re- 


stored; then all was to be tram 
quillity, safety and happiness. We 
fought on ‘till the Bourbons were 
restored. The nation payed, and 
the clergy prayed. That: never- 
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to-be-forgotten deed, the banish- 
ment of Napoleon to St: Helena 
took place ; and yet, Castlereagh 
has since cut his. throat, and, we 
live in “ awful times!” 

Your words upon this subject 
are so remarkable, that I shall in- 
sert them here, in order to avoid 
the charge of misrepresentation. 


“The awful character of the 
‘“‘times-in which we live may 
‘‘ justly be considered as origin- 
‘ating from that extraordinary 
‘* revolution, which took place in 
‘a neighbouring kingdom at the 
“ close of the last century, when 
‘principles were for the first 
‘‘ time publicly propagated, which 
‘threatened destruction to every 
‘* civil and ecclesiastical estahlish- 
‘‘ ment throughout» the world. 
“ Though; through the wise: ex- 
“ ertions of our Government, un- 
‘‘ der the favour of Divine Pro- 
‘“vidence, those, prmeiples made 
‘‘ less progress in these dominions 
‘‘ than in most:other countries of 
‘“Europe, yet we were far from 
‘entirely escaping the general 
‘infection; and though we ‘are 
‘no. longer suffering under the 
‘* evils.and horrors of war; or ap~ 
‘* prehensive: of. any: formidable} 
‘* disturbance of: public tranquil- 
‘‘ lity, the returnoof peace has 
‘not brought with it the full .en- 
* joyment of oun farmer comforts’ 





‘‘ and blessings. The storm has 
‘“ indeed ceased, and left the main 
‘‘ pillars of our constitution stand- 
‘* ing ereet and uninjured; but its 
‘long continued violence has iw 
‘* some degree impaired the foun 
‘‘ dation, upon which alone Go-~ 
“ vernment can safely rest—has: 
* shaken and weakened that sys~ 
“tem of subordination, without 
“which human society ‘cannot 
“exist. Some of the seeds of 
‘* trreligion and anarchy, whieh 
“were so profusely and. indgs- 
“triously scattered, fell uper 
‘‘ ground, where they have taken 
** root, and are now bringing forth: 
‘their natural and. bitter fruits, 
“« Every engine having been set at: 
‘ work, which could mislead the: 
“ wayward will of man, pervert 
‘ his understanding, or inflame his 
* passions, and alk the: restrainta 
‘* of power and authority, so ne~ 
‘* cessary to hald-in-cheek the tur 
‘* Hulent propensities of the human: 
‘mind, having been loosened, an; 
‘+ immediate restotation' of things 
‘to, their original state could, 
‘scarcely be expected. A spirit 
‘ig still manifest among us, pro- 
“ dueing an: impatience of con-. 


'* tel, a reluctance to acknow-- 


ledge superiority; and an eager-' 
‘© ness to:call imiquestion the pro-, 
“priety andexpediency of tse 
‘* tablished.‘ forms: and cusjoma., 
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“ These effects must be obvious 
‘“‘ to those, who recollect the state 
“ of sobriety in this island before 
“the promulgation of the disor- 
“ ganizing principles of the mo- 
“ dern philosophy ; and this un- 
“favourable change in our na- 
“tional habits and sentiments, 
“ this tendency to discontent, dis- 
“ affection and disorder, this re- 
“ Jaxation of the bonds of civil 
“ and religious obligation, may be 
“* most effectually counteracted by 
“ the judious exertions of the pa- 
“ rochial clergy.” 

This, Mr. Prettyman, or Tom- 
lin, or whatever your name may 
be, is but a very poor story ; for, 
what does it amount to? To this: 
that, the principles of the French 
revolution threatened destruction 


‘to every civil and ecclesiastical 


establishment in the world. That, 
by the wisdom of our government, 
and by the favour of Divine Pro- 
vidence, we escaped absolute de- 
struction ; that, peace has not, 
however, brought us back to our 
old state of subordination; and 
that a spirit is still in existence 
amongst us, producing impatience 
‘of control, and a reluctance to 
acknowledge superiority. . This is, 
I say, a poor story. I believe just 
the contrary of what you appear 
to believe, about Divine Provi- 
dence. I believe, that, whatever 
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Divine Providence wishes to come 
to pass, it causes to come to pass ; 
and I believe that Divine Proyi- 
dence broke up the lazy priest- 
hood—the lazy, debauched, cruel, 
insolent, robbing clergy of France; 
and that it was Divine Providence 
that favoured the gallant people 
of that country when they took 
the tithes, and all the immense 
landed property from the lying, 
persecuting, fire-shovel crew. 

It is very true, that “ peace has 
“ not brought with it the full en- 
“* joyment of our future comforts 
‘* and blessings.” No: it has left 
us with taxes to pay to the amount 
of sixty millions a-year, instead 
of about thirteen millions a-year. 
It has not brought to the people 
their former comforts and bless- 
ings ; and these they will never 
enjoy again as long as tithes are 
paid in England. We have to 
pay for the war, for that war, 
which you applaud. You talk of 
the horrors of war; and what do 
you mean then when you talk of the 
“ wise exertions of our govern- 
ment?” Certainly you mean the 
exertions, which the government 
made by war: you mean its war- 
like exertions. And what right 
have you to expect that the nation 
is to enjoy the comforts and bless- 
ings, which it enjoyed before it 
contracted a debt of eight hundred 
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millions, and before it beggared 
the labourers of the kingdom; 
before it made a third part of the 
people paupers, in order to carry 
on an unnecessary, unjust, most 
wicked and most malignant war ? 
You call that a “wise” war: you 
speak of the wise exertions of the 
government: was it wise to con- 
tract a debt of six hundred mil- 
lions with jews and jobbers ; 
another hundred million and a 
a dead weight; 
another hundred 


half in perpetual pauper-rates : 


quarter with 
million and a 


was it, Bishop, wise to do all this? 


You will say it was; or, that, if 


this had not been done, the war 
could not have been carried on; 
and, if the war had not been 
carried on, tithes would have 
ceased in England nearly thirty 
yearsago! Dreadful calamity to 
be sure; but, do not complain, 
then; for, we cannot have the 
enjoyment of the antient comforts 
and blessings of the country, and 
the enjoyment of the tithes too. 
A dear church, indeed, ours is to 
us! It has cost us more to re- 
form our church and to uphold it, 
than religion ever cost all. the 
nations in the world put together. 
It has something to cost us yet ; 


but, at any rate, if we choose to 
contract debts, and make the peo- 
ple paupers for the sake of pre- 
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serving a system of tithes, let us 
not complain of the consequences 
of the debts. 
French put down tithes that we 


It was because the 


went to war with them. This was 
the real ground of the war. They 
had a king ; they had every thing 
except tithes; but the moment 
they abolished tithes, that moment 
our THING 


resolved on war. 


The tithes in England are, in faet,. 


enjoyed by those families that I 
need not particularly point out. 
The tithes are enjoyed by those 
who jell the seats. We talk about 
the church, about the clergy; 
about the spiritual persons ; about 
the visitations; about the deans 
and chapters; about the holy 
orders ; and about God knows 
what besides; but the fact is, that, 
at bottom, stripped of all its co- 
vering, here is an immense mass 
of property, which is enjoyed, in 
fact, by the same persons that 
have those other precious posses- 
sions; those pure and precious 
possessions, which it is unneces- 
sary for me more fully to describe ; 
what a folly then to suppose that 
war; aye, eternal war would not 
be carried on, if war tended to 
preserve the tithes, and the rest 
of that property commonly called 
church property, If the Bour- 
bons could be got back again, 


there was hopes that the ¢ithes. 
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could be got back ; but here the) 
devil played the church a triek.. 


TheHoly Alliance thought, dowbt- 
less ;'the Holy. Alliance, with the 
cut-throat Castlereagh at its*head, 
thought, doubtless, that the tithes 
would come back in the suite of 
the Bourbons. The cut-throat 
gentleman was mistaken: the 
tithes have not come back in 
France ; and, to this very circum- 
stance it is, Bishop; to this very 
circumstance above all others it 
is, that the times have an “ awful 
character.” An awful character 
for you; but a character full of 
lively hope for the people at 
large. 

Feelingly do you observe, that 
the long continued violence of the 
storm has shaken and weakened 
the system of subordination. Very 
feelingly, I dare say, you make 
this observation. Thanks to the 
gallant French nation, the storm 
‘lid continue along while. Thanks 
to them, the very foundations of 
despotism in “iat country were 
not only rooted up; but the ma- 
terials were destroyed. lt was 
impossible to re-construct the 
thing. To re-establish tithes, and 
to restore church - property, :Te- 
quired a thumping miracle in- 


‘ deed ; a real miracle ; not alittle 


piece of legerdemain; and, ‘in 
short, it required ‘more than’the 





combined despots with their mil- 
lion of bayonets and with six hun- 
dred ‘millions of English money 
were able to, accomplish. There- 
fore it is that you are not in the 
enjoyment of your former com- 
forts and blessings. The whole 
thing is shaken. The brave 
and sensible people of France 
gave the whole thing a shake, 
and there is not a priest in the 
world who does not detest them 
for it. 


It is impossible that England 
should long continue to pay so 
many millions a year to support 
a church establishment, while she 
sees such a kingdom as France 
paying not a farthing on that ac- 
count. When you talk of the 
“awful character of the times,” 
and pretend to be alarmed at 
blasphemers ; when these appear 
to occupy your mind, you surely 
do not overlook the pretty little 
circumstance, that lIandlords, as 
well as farmers, in their numerous 
most loyal petitions, have ascribed 
their ruin in great part to this: 
that they have tithes to pay and 
that the French have not? They 
say, we are ruined, ‘because W° 
cannot meet the French in the 
market ; and we ‘cannot meet the 
French in the ‘market ; because 
we have tithes to pay and the 
French have not, and-we have 
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pay the interest of a debt, con- 
tracted for the purpose of uphold- 
ing our church, while the French 
are free from such payment. This 
is what the landlords and farm- 
ers of England say. This is what 
makes the times “ awful” to 
them: they are not alarmed at 
the “ disorganizing principles of 
they care 
nothing about irreligion and anar- 
chy ; to talk to them of the relax- 
ation of the bonds of religions 
obligation, and to talk to them of 
the evils of the time being put an 
end to by the exertions of the pa- 
rochial clergy ; to talk to them in 
this way is perfectly useless: one 
of them is full of anxiety for his 
estate, and the other for his capi- 
tal, both see that the French revo- 
lution has exposed the present 
landlords and farmers of France to 
no danger of losing either the one 
or the other; and therefore, Mr. 
Bishop, a pretty many Charges 
will you write, before you will 
persuade them to be alarmed at 
the ruinous effects of irreligion 
and anarchy. They see clearly 
that the nation of “ blasphemers” 
are not ruined; and they them- 
selves wish not to be ruined. Ive 
fidelity here or infidelity there, 
say they: disorganize or not disor- 
ganize, that is the best state of 
. things which does not take the 


? 


modern philosophy : 








; 
' 
s 


estate from the landlord and the 
capital from the farmer. 

The state of France, does, m 
fact, constitute the principal dan- 
ger of the enormous church esta- 
blishment of this kingdom. Press- 
ed down by this establishment, it is 
impossible for England long to 
carry on a competition with the 
French. Here are about twenty 
thousand parsons, big and little, 
with all their wives and all their 
children, constantly fixed on upon 
the carcass of this nation. They 
form, altogether, a body of a 
hundred thousand people, the 
far greater part of whom belong 
to those who fill the seats. These 
must all be provided for. They 
are all to be gentlemen and ladies. 
No matter what they are, in mind 
or in body, they must be provided 
for ; and this is one great cause of 
the decline of this country. Now, 
our rival, France, never was op- 
pressed to this extent from this 
cause ; because its clergy had not 
droves of wives and children. 
Bad enough themselves, in all 
conscience; but the nation was 
not saddled with the maintenance 
of their sons and daughters. And 
now the nation is saddled with no- 
thing worthy of the name of ex- 
pense on account of religion. Ail 
the real property of the church 
is taken away. It is impossible 
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for us not to make comparison 
incessantly between our own state 
and the state of France in 
this respect. We cannot look 
across the channel without feeling 
shame at our comparative degra- 
dation. “The clergy know very 
well what must, in the end, be the 
effect of such comparison made 
by us: hence it is, that they are 
so uneasy; hence it is that they 
talk so incessantly of the “ awful 
characi-r of the times:’ hence it 
is that they are everlastingly en- 
deavouring to represent the state 
of France as a state of misery, 
and that they are warning us to 
avoid such misery. To counteract 
their exertions, every man who has 
the talent and who can spare the 
time ought to be active. Nobody 
has yet given us a good plain and 
true account of the state of the 
people in France since the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons. We want 
this very much, Not a loose or 
general description ; but a detail- 
ed comparative view of the state 
of the people in the two countries. 
The Bourbons are restored ; but, 
let us know what this Bourbon 
government really is. Let us go 
on point by point, and compare 
the effects of that government with 
the effects of this government. 
You say that the * wise exertions” 
of our government, and the favour 





of Divine Providence, preserved 
us ina certain way. We are to 
conclude, that the French nation 
had not the advantage of this wis- 
dom; had not the advantage of 
wisdom like that of our Ministers, 
acting under the favour of Divine 
Providence. Now, then, | want, 
most monstrously, to know pre- 
cisely how that people is situated 
which have been deprived of the 
benefit of the wisdom of Prrv, 
and of the favour of Divine Provi- 
dence; and this, I trust, I shall 
know to a certainty before this 
day six months. This is the sore 
place, Bishop. This it is that 
makes you uneasy. This it is that 
makes you talk about the awful 
character of the times. I believe 
that you know, full as well as I 
do, that the people of France have 
derived the greatest of all possi- 
ble benefits from their revolution ; 
and that, amongst all those bene- 
fits, none has been a thousandth 
part so great as that of putting an 
end to the execrable church esta- 
blishment, during the existence of 
which, that ingenious and gallant 
nation were a set of wretchedly 
degraded slaves. 

I wonder, Bishop, that you 
should have talked of revolution, 
in a censorious style, seeing. that 
a revolution is now actually going 
on in England, and a revolution, 





&. 
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too, the consequence of our wars 
to put an end to the revolution in 
France. But, passing this over, let 
me ask you what you mean by the 
‘‘ reluctance to acknowledge supe- 
riority?” You are very shy in point- 
ing at the particular parties here. 
You probably mean that people 
in general have this reluctance ; 
and we may be pretty well as- 
sured, that it is ecclesiastical supe- 
riority ; that it is the superiority 
of parsons, of priests, of bishops, 
And let 


me ask you, then, upon what you 


that you have in view. 


found your claim to superiority 
over the people at large. Is it on 
the immense sums of money that 
you receive while you live such 
very easy and comfortable lives ! 
{s it on account of that strict dis- 
charge of your duty, a pretty pic- 
ture enough of which you yourself 
have given us? Superiority in 
what is it that you mean? Scarce- 
ly in learning; that is to say, in 
literary attainments ; for perhaps 
there is no body of persons in this 
Whole kingdom less entitled to re- 
spect on this account, than the 
clergy of the established church. 
Is it on account of their diligence 
in the ministry’. You yourse!f 
seem to place your chief hope, 
not upon them, but upon the 
Society for ProMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE, of which Society | 





shall have a word to say by-and- 
by. In short, this lamentation of 
yours, that the clergy are not re- 
spected, is a pretty good proof, 
that, generally speaking, the fault 
cannot be in the people. It was 
never yet known, that the people 
of any country in the world did 
not know their own interests, and 
did not, in the long run, pay re- 
spect to those who merited respect. 
The want of respect towards the 
clergy can be ascribed to nobody 
but themselves ; and, indeed, how 
is this want to be wondered at, 
when it is shown, even by your- 
self, that so large a portion of 
them never so much as see the 
people over whose souls they have 
pledged themselves to watch! 
People must be beasts indeed not 
fo be able to compare these pro- 
fessions with the practice of the 
parsons; and, making this com- 
parison, can the result be different 
from. what it is ? 

Amongst the infamous persons 
of the day, where do we find the 
most infamous? Can any part 
of the community show us any 
thing to equal Percy Jocelyn, the 
Right Keverend Father in God, 
the Bishop of Clogher ! This, say 
you, was but one; aye, but it was 
one out of forty-four! If the 
whole of the community were like 
this, what would become of us! 
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‘What would the world say of us? 
Who would have any communi- 
cation with us? Ah! Bishop, you 
may complain, as long as you 
please, of the “ reluctance to ac- 
knowledge superiority ;” but we 
shall not be in haste to acknow- 
ledge superiority in a body, one 
of whom could do as Jocexyn did, 
and escape as Jocelyn escaped ! 
We see Mrs. Cartite impri- 
soned, and delivered in a prison: 
we see Mr. Cartixe’s sister im- 
prisoned, im fact, for life, seeing 
that the fine put upon her it is 
impossible for her to pay. We 
read, in the Bill of Rights, that 
* excessive fines shall not be im- 
posed.” We see a fine of five 
hundred pounds imposed upon a 
young woman who has not a shil- 
ling; and see her imprisoned, 
until the fine be paid! This we 
behold, on the one hand; and, on 


the other, we see the brother of 


the late Earl of Reden, and uncle 
of the present Earl of Roden, 
and brother of the Honourable 
John Jocelyn; we see this man, 
charged, on the oaths of seven 
witnesses, with a crime, which all 
nations have punished with death, 
and which God punished by fire 
and brimstone, poured down from 
the sky on the ‘heads of the 
offenders: this Jocenyn, thus 
charged, we behold let off with a 
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bail bond of five hundred pounds: 
this Jocetyn, this uncle of the 
Ear or Ropen, this Docror or 
Divinity, this Commissioner of 
tHE Boarp or Epvcarion, this 
Ricat Reverenp Farner 1x 
Gop, with a public money income 
of many thousands a-year: this 
man, or, rather, this monster ; this 
Joce.yn is let off, is let go at 
large, by giving bail to the amount 
of five hundred pounds! And, 
which crowns the whole, not a 
word is said about this affair by 
any one, no not by any one, of 
the famous ‘ representatives of 
the people! ” 

A pretty loud whisper tells us, 
that Cambridge will have some 
interesting news for us. at the 
next Assizes. I will not anti- 
cipate here ; and, indeed, I need 
not; for the country will soon be 
made fully acquainted with all 
the horrid facts. And yet we are 
to be abused, the people at large 
are to be abused, because they 
have “a reluctance to acknow- 
ledge superiority !” Bad enough, 
quite disgraceful enough, quite 
enough to sting us to the quick, to 
be compelled to pay such men as 
Jocelyn. This is more than sufli- 
cient without the additional obli- 
gation of acknowledging his supe 
riority. No, no, Bishop; we shall 
acknowledge no superiority with- 
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out due consideration. The French 
taught the world to hold names in 
contempt. This is a part of the 
effects of the French Revolution 
that will not be removed even 
by writings like your“ Charge.” 
And that ‘is very hard too! 

You may complain, Bishop ; 
you may rail yourself, and recom- 
mend the railings of the Christian 
Knowledge Society ; but you will 
never make us ‘believe, that we 
shall be damned because we see 
in their true light the transactions 
relating to the Bishop and the 
Soldier. We are amused with 
your strenuous recommendation 
to supply us with suitable books ; 
we are still more amused with 
your opinion, that it is necessary 
to instil into us a sense and habit 
of submission ; and, we laugh out 
right when we hear you add, that 
this (habit of submission) “ will 
“ enable us to defy-all the machi- 
“nations of domestic foes to sub- 
“ vert our constitution, or disturb 
‘* our internal tranquillity, and all 

.“ the exertions of our foreign ene- 
‘mies to deprive us of our pros- 
“ perity and glory as a nation.” 
What writing! But, you are not 
only a priest, ‘but a bishop, and, 
of course, you Wefy criticism. 

This isa curious notion: foes, 
domestic and foreign, set at de- 
Jiance by a habit of submission’! 


Not the best way, one would 
think, of setting people at de- 
fiance. The meaning is, that, if 
the people will but give up the 
whole of their earnings quietly, 
those who get the earnings will be 
able to keep the jacobins down 
and to keep out foreign enemies 
at the same time. This must, 
doubtless, be a great comfort to 
those who give up their earnings ! 
They do, however, now-a-days, 
ask, what they are to get by the 
keeping down of the jacobins, if 
they be to give up the whole of 
their earnings (except enough to 
keep them just alive) to the per- 
sons who are to keep down the 
jacobins. The case is this : here 
is Joun Croproxe, with a bit of 
bacon and bread that he is going 
to eat. The tax-eater comes and 
says, ‘Give me the bread and 
“bacon, and [ will protect you 
‘‘ against the jacobins : submit to 
‘me; let me see you in the Aabit 
** of submission ; and I will enable 
‘“* you to set at defiance your do- 
“ mestic foe, the jacobin, and pf 
‘¢ your foreign foes too.” 


Croprote. Thank you with 
all my heart; but, what do you 
jonge by protecting me ! 

Tax-Earer. Mean! Why, what 
a beast you must be! 
Cuoprote. Pray, do not be 
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abusive, Sir. May I not ask you 
what you mean by protection ? 

Tax-Earer. Why, protection 
means the state of being kepé 
from injury; and, as the jacobin 
aims at your ruin, I propose to 
keep you from it, and, therefore, 
to protect you. 


Croprote. Thank you kindly. 
But, what do you mean by ruin ? 

Tax-Earer. Why, you know 
nothing at all. Do you not know 
what ruix means! Did younever 
hear talk of ruin before ? 


Crioprote. Oh! yes! I have 
heard of ruin often enough. I 
have heard about the jacobins 
ruining us, and [have heard about 
the French ruining us; but I can- 
not understand how they could do 
it. Ihave not been able to dis- 
cover how they could ruin me. 

Tax-Earer. I am afraid you 
are a bad one! Not see how they 
could? ruin you! Not see how 
that Carcixe, for instance, has 
been endeavouring to ruin your 
soul, to destroy your peace of 
mnind! Notsee how the French 
were, for so many years, trying to 
destroy our holy religion ! 


Cioprote. Aye, aye; to be 
sure they may as well let these 
things alone ; but, here is no ruin. 
I atways thought that ruin meant 





nakedness, and want of victuals ; frightened out of their wits, by 
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and, as you propose to take away 
my bacon and bread, and to put 
me to work in a gravel-pit with an 
old sack on my shoulders, and 
with hay-bands round my legs, ] 
think that you propose to do as 
much as the Jacobin and the 
French both together could do for 
me. 

Tax-Earer. What, then, you 
think, I suppose, nothing at all of 
what that venerable old man, Mr. 
Gore Rose, ealled the “ blessed 
comforts of religion? ” 

Croprore. Oh! yes: I do. 
But I think of eating too; for, if 
you take away my bacon and 
bread, the comforts of religion 
will be but eold. In short, I must 
eat ; and, if you have such a pious 
desire to serve and to save me, 
why ask for my bacon and bread? 

Tax-Earer. Why ask for the 
bacon and bread! Oh! you sa- 
crilegious, rebellious, blasphem- 
ous, atheistical monster! I leave 
you to the Exchequer in this 
world, and to Hell in the nest. 
( Exit.) 


The reflections of Croprot® 
need not be put upon pape 
This is, I assure you, Bishop, the 
train of thinking that is passing i" 
the minds of the people of Eng- 
land.. They are not now 1 be 
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stories about atheists coming to 
take their religion from them. 
They know of no “ domestic foes,” 
except those who take their earn- 
ings from them, who strip the de- 
cent clothes off their backs and 
legs, and dress them in old sacks 
and hay-bands. These are the 
enly “* domestic foes” that the 
poopie of England now know any 
thing of ; and, as to national glory, 
they have had their fill of that. 
To “ subvert the Constitution” 
are words that they do not under- 
stand any longer, because they no 
longer know what the constitution 
is. They have seen the Bishop 
admitted to bail: they have seen 
the Soldier admitted to bail: they 
have NOT SEEN EITHER 
BROUGHT TO TRIAL! They 
have seen the SOLDIER, who be- 
longed to the Foot-guards; whose 
regiment was quartered in a bar- 
rack at London: they have seen 
this man LET OUT OF PRISON 
AND NEVER MORE HEARD 
OF! Where were his officers? 
Did he desert? Was he dis- 
charged? How did he get out of 
the kingdom! Talk of “ a@ reluct- 
ance to acknowledge superiority,” 
indeed! What? are we to ac- 
knowledge superiority in any one, 
belonging in any way whatever, to 
a CONCERN, during the exist- 
ence of which this Soldier went off 








602 
There lies Mr. 


Caruite and his Sister to rot 


in this way? 


in gaol for having published opi- 
nions hostile to the Christian Re- 
ligion. There lies Joseru Swann, 
now in the third year of his impri- 
sonment, he heving been by the 
Justices of Cheshire, sentenced to 
be imprisoned for four years and a 
half, tor having sold ‘‘ irreligious ” 
pamphlets, and having been pre- 
sent at a Reform Meeting. There 
theyare. They are rotting, wast- 
ing away, in prison; and the 
Bishop and the Soldier, on whose 
crime God rained fire and brim- 
stone, are not even brought to 
trial! A bird can hardly escape 
the vigilance of the port-spies of 
this country. What a rummaging 
for poor artificers, who are es- 
caping from starvation! And yet 
the Bishop; aye, and the SOL- 
DIER too, got clean away, , 


Well, say you; but what has all 
this to do with my Charge? To do 
with your Charge! Why, it has 
every thing to do with it; for the 
Charge calls upon us to be in the 
habit of submission ; and promises 
us, as a reward, to preserve the 
“ constitution” for us; and, there- 
fore, it becomes us to find out, if 
we can, what this constitution ts. 
To know what it is, we must look 
at its effects ; and here we find 
the affair of the Bishop and the 
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Soldier. If we be told, that this 
affair was not an effect of the 
‘* constitution,” we answer, that if 
the constitution mean that sort of 
government, or sway, or rule, or 
power, that prevails here, it is 
under this THING, call it by 
what name you will, that the Car- 
liles and that Joseph Swann are 
in prison, and that the Bishop and 
the Soldier are at large. This is 
quite enough for us; for we can- 
not easily see how a “ subverting 
of the constitution,” or any thing 
else, could produce any conse- 
quences more striking than those 


which we have beheld. 


Before. you published an ex- 
hortation to us to be submissive 
and to acknowledge superiority, 
and these, too, inorder to prevent 
“ domestic foes ” from subverting 
the constitution, you ought to have 
made ait attempt, at least, to show 
us, that, to Jose the constitution 
would be injurious to us; and 
you have made no such attempt 
We, however, are in the habit of 
supplying all deficiencies of this 
sort, which is a habit full as good 
as that of ‘ submission.” We 
have looked well at this affair of 
the Bishop and the Soldier; we 
have in our eye the amount of the 
bail; we see that NO TRIAL 
lias tuken place; we see that 
even the soldier walked elean off, 
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‘though his officers and his bar 
racks were close by the police. 
office; we see all this pass, and 
we find NOT ONE SINGLE 
MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 
to ask the Ministers a question on 
the subject. Why, this is enough 
for us. We want nothing more. 
We have no means of putting an 
end to such a state of things; but, 
as to “acknowledging superiority,” 
as to the “ habit of submission!” 
We know, that there are bishops, 
and, we know that there are sol- 
diers : we say little about either; 
but, as to “ acknowledging supe- 


’ as. to this, in such a 


riority ;’ 
state of things, it is a little more 
than we thought even a parson’s 
conscience would expect. Say 
no more, Bishop, about the “‘ con- 
stitution :”” we know what it is; 
and, which is something new, 
other nations begin to understand 
it too, which is a: great advantage 
to them. as well as to us. 

I now- come to. that. curious 
part of your Charge, whete you 
speak ‘of the Society for promol- 
ing Christian “Knowledge. It 
seems rather strangé to hear 4 
Bishop recommending tohis clergy 
to employ, im the’ teaching of the 
rpeople, the pamphiets of a self 
created Society, wholly unknow® 
to either the civil or ecclesiastical 
Eg They have promised to take: 


‘ 
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care of, the souls themselves,. and 
pretty well are they paid for it. 
They haye parsonage - houses, 
glebe-land and tithes, as payment 
for their eare of the people’s 
souls; and you bid them employ 
the pamphlets of that impudent, 
that brazen-faced crew, that slan- 
dering band, called ‘‘ The Society 
“for promoting Christian Know- 
“ ledge,” who are, as Lonp Gren- 
vine once called them and proved 
them to he, a set of factious poli- 
tical intriguers. Their pamph- 
lets, which: you call Tracrs, are 
full of falsehoods and calumnies. 
And these are the productions 
which you recommend your clergy 
to distribute amongst the people. 
Your lamentation om account of 
the reading amongst the people is 
too remarkable to be passed over 
without quotation: “ It is a melan- 
‘“choly truth, that the word of 
‘ God, intended for the salvation 
“of-man, may be. handled de- 
“ ceitfully, even to his eternal 
‘* rnin; and therefore as the Scrip- 
‘tures are now in the hands of 
“ almost every one, the clergy are 
“loudly and imperatively called 
‘“ upon, carefully to explain. those 
“ parts, which at the present mo- 
‘ ment are. most likely to be per- 
“ verted, and anxiously to guard 
their flocks from. falling into 
“ those dangers with. which thay, 





“* are surrounded. It is not enough 
“‘ that the Scriptures are read— 
“they must be profitably read ; 
* aud nothing. will so much con- 
* tribute to that profitable reading 
* as the accompanying them with. 
‘our incomparable Liturgy, and 
** with a proper selection of those 
“ excellent. Tracts which are far-. 
‘nished by the Society for pro- 
** moting Christian Knowledge— 
that correct expounder of evan- 
* gelical truth, that firm supporter 
of the Established Church.” 
This Sociery has put forth,and is 
now constantly putting fogth; publi- 
cations against the Roman Catho- 
lic religion. Now, if you approve 
of these Tracts, what do you mean 
by your censures on the French 
Revolution; seeing that one of 
the great objects of that Revo- 
lution was to put down the Roman: 
Catholic religion? The impudent 
Society has put. forth, and lately 
too, no less than. fourteen publi, 
cations against the Roman Ca- 
tholic faith; and yet, you praise 
this Society, and, at the, same 
time cry out against the French 
Revolution. Ah! Bishop; it was. 
that glorious shaking, the French 
Revolution, that put the, whole 
thing tothe test.: Our priests had, 
for more than two hundred and 
fifty years; been railing against. 


Poperys The pope was, with: 
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them Antichrist and the Scarlet 
Whore; but, the moment the pope 
was attacked by men who were for 


abolishing tithes, and who did! 


abolish them; that moment our 
priests began to pity and even to 
praise the pope, and to abuse, as 
if they had been common thieves 
and murderers, those who were 
for putting down the pope! What 
a change! Bishop Horsley (in a 
Charge too) called upon us to re- 
ceive the banished French priests 
with open arms, and he said that 
they were better deserving than 
Protestant dissenters! What a 
change! The priests of Anti- 
christ and the Scarlet Whore re- 
ceived with epen arms by those 
who had always been accusing 
them of teaching daninable doe- 
trines!’ Damnable as those doc- 
trines were, however, they do not 
appear to have been so damnable 
as the abolition of tithes! Oh, 
monstrous! We were, from our 
infancy, told, that the pope was 
the Whore of Babylon, and that the 
Romish’ religion was idolatrous 
and damnable; and, when there 
arose a set of men to put down 
this idolatrous and damnable fe- 
ligion, we were, by these same 
priests of ours,’ told, that ‘these 
men were guilty of sacrilege and 
blasphemy ! It-was now sacrilege 
to put down, or to attempt to put 
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down, what had, for ages, been 
held to be damnable ! 


This was a complete exposure ; 
but, it was such to sensible and 
observing men oily. The main 
part of the nation were hurried 
away by the false alarms and by 
the prejudice and passion excited 
by the artfal knaves who profited 
from the fraud. The cry of sacri- 
lege and of atheism avd blasphemy 
carried the greater part of the 
people willingly into a war that 
was finally to pauperize and en- 
slave them, and, indeed, to pro- 
duce a total revolution of pro- 
perty. Here, Bishop, we come 
back to the old point: the war 
never could have been ventured 
on, had the hypocrites not set up 
the cry of sacrilege and dlas- 
phemy and atheism. ‘The fact 
was, the French had put down a 
priesthood, which our priests had 
always told us taught idolatrous 
and damnable doctrines. The 
French had put down a damnable 
thing, at any rate ; but, alas! they 
had put down tithes along with 
that damnable thing ; and, there- 
fore, they were called sacrilegious 
monsters and blasphemers. This 
ery it was, that whooped the Eng- 
lish people into the war; but, 
God be praised, this cry cannot do 
away the debt, the dead-weight, 
and the pawper store, which that 
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war created. The war was for 
tithes: it has, hitherto, preserved 
them in this miserable country, 
and that more miserable country 
Ireland ; but, it will finally destroy 
them ; it will finally do the very 
thing which the war was intended 
to prevent from being done; and 
this in spite of all that can be 
said or sung by the bishops and 
all the Tract Societies in England. 

‘“* We are not to forget, that the 
‘advantages of education, like 
‘every other earthly blessing, 
‘‘ may be abused, and even turned 
“into a curse. It is impossible 
“to teach children to read the 
“* Bible, without at the same time 
* enabling them to read those insi- 
“* dious and mischievous publica- 
“* tions, which are calculated and 
“ designed, either entirely to de- 
“ stroy their faith in the Gospel, 
‘‘ or to give a wrong interpretation 
“of its doctrines and precepts.” 
Very true, Bishop. It is, indeed, 
quite impossible to teach children 
to read your tracts without, at the 
same time, teaching them to read 
other things, and especially those 
which you call “ insidious and 
mischievous.” The publications 
about the Bishop and the Soldier, 
for instance; the account of the 
last Will of your predecessor, who 
left such an enormous suin after 


having heaped prodigious riches 





on his family; the petition of 
Farmer Deller; and such like 
‘insidious things;.” and they 
may have to read a short history 
of you, which would be by no 
means wnrentertatning or unin- 
structive. You may try as long 
as you please ; but you will never 
succeed in preventing the reading 
of these “ insidious ” things. What 
a pity, that no parson can invent 
a law to make people unable to 
read any thing except tracts in 
favour of tithes! This seems to 
be the grand thing : something to 
show the wisdom, the justice and 
necessity of giving from six to 
eight millions sterling a-year to a 
set of men for teaching what God 
himself has caused a book to be 
made to teach all the world, and 
which he himself says is so plain, 
that the wayfaring man, though a 
fool, shall not err in it. 


I meddle not with the religion 
of your Charge: it is the politics 
of it that I deem worthy of notice. 
You call upon your clergy to exe 
ert themselves here, though in the 
opinion of most people, they never 
ought to meddle with such matters, 
They are to teach the people 
politics, and are thus to Jay the 
‘¢ surest foundation of tranquillity 
and order,” and erect the firmest 
barrier against “ anarchy and con- 
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words without langhing. : Au ojdterror to. all:the savage. ruffians 
man should write .with this, object | whe have,been,, playing their 


down. Lt.is an object ef sacessant} 


in view. ‘He thinks-he:is still imjprankeofor the jlast thirty years, 


Anti-Jacobin times ;) those glo. 
rious times of \Pitt! andoPlinder, 
and Loyalty Loans; and Voluntary 
Contributions! The war to'pre: 
vent '** akatchy \andy confusion" 
lasted twenty-two years against the 
people of France.': We had 'hearly 
nine years of war in peace, or.ciuil 
war, since that.. ‘What we ‘have 
now got:in dreland, 1 do not know 
how fo name.; Certaiuly it is not 
much like peace. | It is:that.‘* cons 
stitution,” perhaps, which you-are 
afraid: of seemg subverted. A 
triahkis making to. restore peace to 
Ireland by commuting tithes — 
Abolish them. That is the way to 
restore peace to any country 
whére they exist. 

Bat, in fact, why this talk about 
* anarchy and confusion?” Why 
make a talk about it? If we be 
now in, danger of anarchy and 
confusion, what have we expended, 
ten hundred millions of tax, and 
contracted.nine. hundred milligns: 
of debt for? Ab! itis this slebt, 
together with the dead-weight, and 
the pauper score, that edarm you. 


\| They, 8¢e,: im: this debt, a some- 
i] thing whieh they eannot tackle; 
4a something that must, in the end, 
psubdue, them.,.., Debt, » boroughs, 
} tithes ; all, are, bound together. 
‘*, Anarchy aad confusion’ mean 
| whatever-endanger this trio ; but, 
in: danger, they are, and the dan- 
ger, .in. spite of all that,can be 
done. to prevent it, will go on 
steadily increasing; because a 
state of things, is, now come, which 
makes. the interests of the concerns 
opposed to each other, Jew, bo- 
roughmonger, and. parsen, were 
all. cordially united as long as 
the paper, the Pitt-paper System, 
lasted... But, now, the, union is, 
some, sort, dissolved... The jew 
will.have,his bond; the borough- 
monger, wishes,the .jew’s throat 
were cut, and the parson is ready 
and, willing to,pray over both ; 
for he sees, ,that,the life of either 
is not, likely ta be.compatible with 
his safety. »; Something must give 
way; rents, (tithes, or debt, mus! 
 go2.nay, two out-of the three may 
gv;, and it, is the epinion of mos! 


There-are no open «discoutents im} men, thatthe tithes, will go first 
England ; there, are uong,in, Jre>}: This; Bishop,,is,the real soure 


land that an army.canuot putdewn: 


of alarm to.the,clengy :this is the 


wacter:of the ‘timesi’’ . There ' 
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refunding aswell as funding: 


character of each, of the justice- 


there is ‘disgorging es well as) df-peaceships,:held by them :. this 


gorging > and, if othese urempin 
wholly wikaoWwn“in “England for! 


only a few yeats ‘longer iT) for 


‘account would! be if a Jittle,:more 
pusecvthan esuch « \thitig..as your 
) Charges « L stiould dike to.know 





one, shall’be very aS tat each | has in- 


ed. “As“td \ foreign: affairs, this; 
country''i8 now ‘nothing. © It‘ hasy 


no wéight, and -it‘willhave. none. 


It has a terrible‘eonvulsion to exe) 


perience; and: this may- come at a 
moment, when itis expected iby 
no man. .¥ou‘all:manitestly :feel 
as if you Lwere? ‘sitting on gun- 
powder: Your minds’ are ‘full of 


alarm ;\‘and “well they may; ‘for:a! 


debt of a thousand millions was 
never’ yet gubbed: out, without 
many other things being rubbed 
out along with it.) 1 

{ would, in eonclasion, inotice. 
some few “ofthe specimens* of 


grammar, whieh you have given). 4: 
us inthis ‘Charge ; but; I leave} 
these for'a time ofmore leisure,| > - 


and shallumerely add:an expres’ 


sion of itty-opinion, that it would). 


be wise in’ bishops to-‘abstain from 


flicted an bis capacity) of; gustice 
}ofi the, peace...\.A:should ;dike to 
havethem all down: on: & muster- 
}roll\; «so that. they: might, atsany 
pmoment;«be called over; OF all 
the long’ list ofavtors;\in.thesdate 
}drama, the, parsous havesbeen the 
most active, ' Indeed: they felt, 
that:their all was at stake 5) dut, it 
is‘not less atstake now.than it 
has been at ,any time within the 
last thirty years. . They» have, 
however, this..comfort ; that! the 
thing: cannot! remain long :wndc- 
Wa. COBBETT. 
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putting forth publications; unless) m Brut indpaniiad pensiil the 
more~modestand sefsible than } House of Commons for a Commu- 


that on’ which I -have*‘been\re- 
marking. iAn aceount ‘ef all=th 
clergy: in* your ‘dioeese ;! of their 
names, of the ‘names oftheir pa-' 


ation of the ‘Pithes in. ibreland. 
he regulations of this Bill are 
too numerous to be stated here ; 
| but ‘the principles of it are-these ; 


trons, of ‘the interest which thoy }that-money shall be paid im place 
of tithes in ‘kind‘for the next-ene- 
| and-twenty years; and thatthe 


chave:had, ofthe tnmber: of tiv 





ings each line, 10! ‘the wouduct and 
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rate of payment shall be aceording 
to the average price of grain dur-, 
ing the seven years preceding the: 
year 1821. This will be a Aglf, 
and not, a tenth, The average 
price of grain during the seven 
years just mentioned, was_more 
than twice as much as the average 
price will be for the next.one-and- 
twenty years, . The, Honourable 
House seems to pay no attention 
to the circumstance of a recent. 


rise, in the value of money ;_or, 
perhaps, it thinks, with that_pro- 
found person Sir-Tuomas Lera- 


BRIDGE, that the present prices 
of corn indicate that things are 


come about. The Honourable 
House, amidst all its mistakes, 
never made a greater mistake than 
this; but it is a matter of very 
little consequence ;, it, is taking 
from the landlord, to give. to he, 
parson ; and,, for, my part, little 


do I care which of the two, be. 
most, pinched... Between, , then: 
they ,have brought the country {fm ) 
j;| The jew,,,holda them both at 
bay, by threatening. them, with the 
Radicals; and_ most assuredly, 
they neyer..gan, tough, the jev 
without |. bringing, the } 


intg, a, situation spch, as_country 


neyer was in. before ;, and, unless, 
it be, relieved from this situation, 
what else may happen to it is. of; 
no, earthly: consequence, . It is, 


Curious, to observe, however, how, 


Irnisa Tirues. 
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fore, that, Gan give relief to no 
other party... To talk of tithes as 
a burden;; to talk of being re- 
lieved from the burden of tithes ; 
and then, to pretend, that you do 
not, want, to give, the parson less 
than you, give him; now, is prodi- 
gious folly ; or it is hypocrisy not 
less prodigious. , It neyer can be 
that the parson, can have less 
without his receiving, some injury ; 
and some injury he must receive, 
or there .can be nothing of that 
which jis, called relief, from the 
burden,.of, tithes. The: truth is, 
however, that the landlord wants 
to get some rent, and he can get 
none. .He hopes, to pinch some- 
thing from the parson, Some 


little he may .pinch ;; but, upon 
the whole, here.,is, nothing done 
‘ere; for what, the. Normans gain 
with one hand, they lose. with ano- 
ther, _At_is good sport, however, 
to, see the landlords and, parsons 
pelncking, Rt ang another, when the 
fingers. of both, of them itch to be 


Radical 


this, thing works, It.is a question | ypon them, unless, they, themselves 


between the landlord .and the, 
paregn. AF ithe, PAPI RH: AB, 
much for, his tithes as he got .be- 





Grst make a Radical Reform. They 
ate, fairly... epught Jp, their = 
trap. 5 The. jews, to, whom 


they re 
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sorted in order to get the means 
of crushing jacdBinisth ‘for ever 
that same jéw ‘Wow Holds them 5 
their batydit) “And Wilt “Squeeze 
out of thett ‘he! last petiny; untést 
they cal ¢héjacébin'’ in te" their 
assistanée’;” atid’ Who ‘is to be'se- 
curity that ‘He“will not. trample 
upon thé reeks of tHém both. 

It is ‘thought by some that the 
boroughniongers’ Wotld; in’ their 
present’ diffidulty, give “way, if 
they could 'gét!'a Bill’ of Indem- 
nity. To talk of a’ Bil of Indem- 
nity for thént, after’ ‘all that we 
have seeft” sittte 1816). is to be 
somewhat "bold: ’"Bordti¢hmon- 
gering is infihitely #reater villany 
than fraudilent forging’ or houwse- 
breaking,’® It is in Vadt high ‘trea- 
son, and ‘of the”wotst® kita’ too ; 
and has protect mite < Caldinities| 
in the wortld’than any’ ‘Other’ spe- 
cies of Kith teakon ver produced. 
It is not subpfisitiy thUrersye, Pat 
the prime may have ite 
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upon, that, this species of property 
is "public property, as much as 
Barracks, or cantons, or soldiers’ 
hofses” afe. “The Trish parsons 
may think that they are’ driving a 
Sood bargain | Saat they may, 
Satins! for themselVes ; ‘but ‘the 
whole System’ rectives ‘a’ blow. 
Thete will be no more ‘talk about 
plutidéring ‘the ‘chuch, ‘at any 
rate ; fo? hére 16 an Aét which ac. 
tually’ tikes alf'the tithes aWay’ 
from the ‘church, did ‘gives the 
parsons money in fieu of thet! ” 
Having’ dnde fixed on ‘the sum 
which’ each patish i is to pay, ho~ 
thie will be so easy as'{8 call’ for’ 
retutis Othe several silins? We 4 
shall Hen knio4y how mtich the pare 
sols get, atid'shall know where to 
go to, in case Of pressing hecessity. 
Thiv 8 ‘by'nd mealis the first Act 
J of Pavidivent’ making’ free™ with ' 


Whkt'is Called chlirch propérty} 


‘anil it Re “taitily Wilt Ht'be tlie lake 


rea ith ti'very good thifig” 


inclindttoH 16" ite! Ips Hit part aE Yieland Ant aie 'h ve ify bad” 


their means of selfd wilgd ian 
it up; hbwerer fey milst; ad, 
for thelr” oe SRR ARS shed 
they dd ifthe Better.” ne . ,elacibe 
This edmrtidtition df tithes is, in 


fact, aprddt, thie HE@Ysem athe | 


not hol ‘opie td raving thie’p ihe 





axe tothe’ Wilde bP RnR Ot thie Main f Rel 


pillars of He SYetdie” Here ie the 
eae 





o bine er i, ROTH “stort” 
that With “Witist’ be leh’ tRaded?” 


WhO ied ast pareve, ‘aia 


hebBrs'of the RUFC, at ny ate” 


‘aré'aBbut tok Parade a radical” 
ers: TP WAS High time.” THEY” 


if Healt Of som 
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them from those pursuits, which 
the far greater part of thei have’ 
been engaged in for ‘many vyears: 
past. ) euol ago He (see 
Rar, te it ale me, however, to 
pretend to believe. that this measure 
will liave even the most’ distant 
tendéncy to better ‘thelot of aa 
labouring :classes,in,Izeland. 
the debate on the Irish Insurrec- 
tion Act, Mr. Vesey Firzcemup| 
said, that the evils of Breland 
arose principally froth’ catises over 
which then q@overnment:,had no, 
control. One, of these, was, that 
the labouring classes lived so en- 
tirely upon potatoes. Now, as I 
observed in'‘my last Register; it is 
the ‘misery -of: the. people . that 
brings the use. of potatoes, That 
the. use of potatoes brings misery 
is also true. Poverty ‘compels’ 
a man ‘to Sleep ih a fousy “bed 
The — of the’ lice Sn anileringy 
the. man ste was the aaaien of 
the biting of the'lice. Thus. it is'] 
with Mr. ‘Westy’ Firzékraty’ 8), 
case, the potatoes: degrade, most; 
horribly 5 but.that. poverty, that | 
misery, that incomparable wretch- | 
edness, which uevér did “exist, 
without’ bad’ government ;" this 
fiat¢hless ‘ wretchedness, » is (the 
cause jef, the, use of. Re om bgt 


But,, whether th 
the misery be the a trae i 


Irisn Tirnes. 
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the present State of the people in 
Tre eli and’ ) cat tty’ Orie’ believe that 
that’s qld th Be Petidered better 
by § a “coramatativit Of ‘the’ tithes t 
Af the parvo g get as’ nitich as he 
gat ‘before out ‘of the ‘sweat of the 
wretched | ‘people, how’ is that 
‘wretched people to be béttered by 
In} the change? If he get less than 
he got before, i is there man upon 
earth so stupid as to believe that 
which he loses will not go into the 
pocket of the landlord? What is 
wanted, is, an ABOLITION OF 
TITHES. Not an abolition, how- 
ever, for the benefit of the land- 
lord only ; but for the benefit of the 
whole of the community. Tithes 
are things which bélong to the 
people at large. They are as much 
public property. as thie grown and 
corporation lands are. They are 
now held for the benefit of a few. 
‘Phdyi ought: to be,sold, nedeemed, 
sland sinpliedie.tho, nage, of, tbe ne 
Mave surat te ode 
be au up to ‘be pocketed by the 
latidtdrdstd whont tHeydo not 
belong.) The» tithes.;» the, crown 


Japds ;..and,al] the lands in mort- 


main ; the whole of this property 


U8 


brought to the ‘Haititner, towether 


with Some IHtté hidtters that might 
berlobkedjup)and:that really ought 
re 


nation, gp D 


of paying 


the, et of the 
“the full 


la cia aoe 
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upon the principle, of equitable 
adjustment, , 
that this commutation is not looked 
upon as a, beginning in, this good | | 
work. That it may. proceed and 
prosper,,.I. pray ,God. Then, 
whatever ministers of religion ° we 
have, we. shall, have, purely from 
their love of religion. They will 
then be, probably, not above all 
suspicion ; but they ,will, at any 
rate, not. be suspected of haying 
taken up the calling from their 
love of tithes... A suspicion from 
which, owing to the ill nature, of 
the world, some of them are not 
now entirely free. 





GAME: LAWS: , 


aed 


mis TO? Died wor 


Tue Bill, wpon'this' subject, had 
passed a ‘second’ reading an’ the 


4 of rc irra ?¥ th 
House of, Commons. It ‘ough to 
5 ig 9 j jy i Pix ay! 

be called the Game Excise Law; 


for, it makes: garhie a‘sott of licen! 
sed or ‘excited “contnodity: * No! 


rut to slodw “ Ni WM 


one hag proposed a, gat 

dhroming Hinseaaruenn of, moan; 

taining’ ‘ane !pdnishing: poathers, 
) Si maintuihitig | Witda 


ilu} odt yihwon oe wmoilss 
children; n6, week of cho 


posed a clause for throwi'sz this 


E can hardly, believe expense, upon the monopolizers of 


the game, vf this; Bill, were .to 
‘pass, all our houses would be. 
liable to be tuinintiagéd’ in order 
to. find, out if we had ‘smuggled 
gate. Coaches would, be liable. 
to' ‘be Ropped eal rimmaged |; 
and, in short, such scenes ‘woul 
be witnessed as hay | | uever yet 
been witnessed even in, this taxed 
and harassed: and worried Cone, 
munity. — Tie Report, ‘én whielt 
the Bill j is founded, contains fact 
the most scandalous that can, be 
conceived. Phousands upen thous, 
sands of pontids have been’ res! 


[ceived by fellows calling them- 


selves country gentlemen, great 
meat” stupid: fellows ;, and | wha 
hat Ween,” for yéuts prist, little: 
more than game purveyor’ 48 the’ 


rratid glt 


jews., One, man, of this dgscrip- 
tion}'is‘said-to have sold game 10, 
a amouinit be a‘thousand poundel 
acyear,, th } though ‘the. rent of hi ‘hie 
amor, did not,exceed. four han- 
ded a-year.:!This man has heen, 
a FeAl purveyor a meré collector 
fe are 


110 ye: od ried od) 
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whom, perhaps, he had to pay the = 


whole rent of bis land’ as the’ i 


924i 


terest of the mortgage whietrthey} 
had upon it. | Dhis Bill will am 
mortalize the jandlards. of Eng) 
land. They are. doing, nothing, 
the public Will perceive,,to, sofien 
the code.’ All the Severitiés remain, 
All the provisions witch cause | 
the bloody fights between the 
poachers ard the gamekeepers 
all the dreadful powers of. , the 
Justices of the Peace: all these re- 
main. Whatisnow,about tobe done 
is, to make it legal to. sell game; 
but to confine the sale to the land- 
fords that are what is called qual) 
fied men. Here’‘is no provision’) 
for allowing the man to:kill and 
sell the game, who breeds, and 


feeds the game ; but, here.is secur. 


“EADTES’, BONNETS. 


TK IASMAISVO ( 
rl vd atsye , ebiswor i 


sills jaitiwd dows 


° "Tam Bight ‘Nunber o of Cor- 
yEAaG a Bedxon't, which: ‘was men- 
jioned 1k hy» last: Register; Was 
published on- Safurday last. Jt 
has a little Plate containing ae. 
‘presentation of those, three which 
I deem the best, ‘sorts! of Grass. 
if the weather hoki fine, I shall 
begin fo. cut grass and to bleach 
‘it, at Kensington, onthe sixteenth 
of June, . In ‘the, meanmhile, I 
wish. to engage one. pr, tio. able 
platters, and ‘also a person who 
‘understands the knitting of the 
plat togethers ‘Application may 
be made at Noi: 183, Fleet Street, 
where, the terms will be received 
init Seiwigilo Alas 


and an ‘answer gixem. ult + 
y of) tesztrs of Ino ! 





rity pide. fo, the enetisvdl™, a boon a 
. ' rf teal PEt || RE 
enjoyment, and sald, and profit, | a ,| Bow BON WAR: 


here is a security of thes¢ ta those 
who, imimore thansone half of the 
instances, have ‘had. nothing todo 


hid, 


in the breeding oF the feeding of} 


the game. 
Am if ie. ltl 4 
+) | ents) vIeliew934 4 
of .oet b 
anal bibsl4 } 


Papers: laid before ° Parliament, 
he April. 4) ‘1833, 
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in which the Frenec vernment 
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briand’s attention t the aiteatign :perity and tranquillity of France 
ry) 


aré objects in which Great Britain 


has placed itself towards Spain by has, verself, the deepest concern. 


the manner in which her first alter- 


native for, wat, Bas chéeni pro-' 
pounded—only for the purpose of 


It is sean and,acknowledged here, 


and acknowledged with no feelings, 
but -thos¢: of lodngrathlatien and» 


impressing, wpdnithe French Bor} sa sfaction, that every year’s con- 
vernment the necessity of not oan a ance! of peade to Fratee, thust' 
r 


ting any freshepportunity,howev 
little promising they may deem it, 
lor again: stating to” Spain’ the ' 
grounds of their dissatisfaction and 
the nature of their demands. - 

The French Government, desires | 
to assure itself of the safety of the 
Royal Family of. 
disposition in the leading Members 
of the Cortes, as well.as ef the Go 
vernment, to turn to advantage 
any occasion) that may. oteur, or’ 
that can be created by a prudent 


and gradual icoursé® of ‘medstires, | 


for the remedy of the defects in 
the Spanish Constitution : ‘A chan- 
nel is now opened to the French 
Government for ‘endéavouring to 
arrive at those assurances. A 
precipitate rémoval of the Royal 
Family from _Madrid—would, he 
the instant and infallible conse- 
quence of the, mateh sof a French 
army across the fronticr. If the 
amendments inotle ‘Spanish Con 
Stitution are absolutely necessary, 
and itis hopeless tovbring about 
those amendments otherwise than 
by arms, has the Préndh "G6¢eem! 
ment chalked out to itself the 
course b i 

sion isto be made to lead to the 
desired result & /‘Yige peettpanhy of 
Madrid, as repeated experience 
shews, ig. nOt, the » daminion\ of\ 
Spain. The King, Cartes 
will be establishéd elsewhere, and 
what is then to follow but a con- 
tinuance of civil and foreign war, 


spreading misery and devastation | men 


over the whole’ vom’? 


Sund 


consolidate more, and mor phen, 
ote 


political ‘institutions, and p 


those improvements in her interior | | 
condition and résoutees Whieh m2) 
sur fa hee. the high tank thet she, .,, 
holds among European nations. 
But in propoxion as we feel this || / 


Spain, and, of.ajsentiment sincerely, we deprecate 


the fearful experiment jefja war, in 
which there is so little to gain by 
success; and -atum hatitdi whieh”: 


lappears to us as imminent as un- 


utbeeb iy 


necessary. . | 
The immediate obje¢ however. , 
of yourinterview with M de Cha2'*" 
teaubriand, is to bring before] ijn , 
the overture fromm de Skit Wide  — 
to offer His Majesty's Ministe nt 
Madrid as a eWarlitel Son lr 
cation with the Spanish, Goyern- 
ment; and to assure the French 
Government of the anxious desire 
of, His Majesty, to promote, in 
that or in any other way, thelattain=: 


ment, of such a settlement with 


Spaipjas France :may déemicon-') 


sistent not only with her safety but, 
iH mag 1) 


sr hpwearZ 20" J 
> "Phis despatch will p. dalivared = 
to y alicia yy: yo. aH on” 
- sq that you will haye au, , 
oppontalitty of euntet % 
M. de Chateaubriand , the Spanish... | 
Note,| th ft i ite raat | 
ofthe! Ch bers...) FHTNIOe Hel 919 
I trust the new opening which it . 
affords. for distugsion and porsiblar: 00" 
accommodation, may be felt as 
some relicf) to thie BK 
nder the difficalties of, their 


t, ! 
presetepaton lam, &e.” 


= 


id 


’ 


’ 
A 


These corisidefitions” ‘dur’ Bx! “4 ee igned) GrorGe CANNING, 
cellency willisuggest to Monsieor) | ye ’ : 
de Chateaubyiand, th A“ tdne “or No.X 111.—Sir William A’Court 


perfect antity and food ' mf! With’ 


the assurance of the spuxt’ éntire | 
persuasion, On Soe teary wrk 


my 


’ r. Secretary Canning. —Re- 
*" ceived Jan. 26. 
fetrant) Madrid, Jan. 16. 





jesty’s Government, that the pros- 
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ance has occurred since Mr. Jack- 
son left Madrid. tery 


There is a party labouring hard: 


} Shows ‘that they would be glad to 


} avail themselves of the publication 
‘of-am Amnesty):accompanied by 


at the present moment’ tovbtingy}any change, however trifling, if 


about the publication of ageneral 
amnesty. I shali:do everything 


in my power: to forward the adop+ 


tion of this measure, by represent: 
ing the favourable’ impression’ it 
will not fail'to produce throughout 
Europe. . Vint 
No. XTX .—Si' Charles: Stuart to 
Mr. ma es 9 Canning.—Re- 
ceived Jan: 26.) « ! 
(Bxtracf.) Paris; Jan: 23) 7823. 
I saw M: de Chateaubriand yes- 
terday, He told'me that the Duke 
of San Lorenzo had communicated 
to him the instractions which had 
been laid before the Cortes; that 
he must admit the moderation with 
which M.'de San Lorenzo had 
spoken respecting the situation of 
the two Governments ; but that a 
conciliatory tone’ is assumed. by 
the Agents of Spain, which does 
not prevent the adoption of prin- 
ciples the most incompatible with 
the tranquillity of Europe, by the 
Government and the Legislature of 
that country ; that atthe moment 


they admit all the defects of ‘their’ 
Constitution, their: readiness: to 


concur in measures to produce a 
change, and their wish for the-pub+ 
lication of a general’ amnesty; 
their societies are’ the most active 
in’ their endeavours to organize 
revoltin France: in short, that the 
enormity of the evils resulting:from 
war, is not to be’ compared with 
the consequences which must 're- 
sult from ‘intfigues “the: ‘French 
Ministers have no means of pre- 


venting during the continuance of 


peace. Without questioning the 
sincerity’ of the ‘efforts ef His Ma> 
jesty’s Government to maintain 
peace, he is convinced that it is 
impossible scriously to press the 
Subject’ én’ the ‘Spatiish ‘'Gotern- 
ment iti seflicfent' time “to Tead to 
theresult we! desire: «The Yan- 


guage of the French Ministers 


brought about by the authority of 
Ptheo King ‘of Spain;' which might 
enable them ‘to avoid a Declaration 
of War: 


—_—— 


) No. .XX—Mr. Sccretary Canning 
to Sir William A’Court. 
Foreign Office, Jan. 26, 1823. 

Sir,—Mr. Jackson arrived here 
om ‘Tuesday night with your de- 
spatches of the 12th of this month ; 
and on Friday that gentleman was 
re-despatched to Paris with in- 
stractions. to Sir Charles Stuart, 
founded on M. San M.’s note of 
the 12th inst, requesting the good 
offices of His Majesty for tle pre- 
vention of war with France. A 
copy of these instructions his Ex- 
cellency is directed to transmit to 
you by Mr. Jackson, and to ap- 
prize you of the result of his exe- 
cution of them. 

Since Mr. Jackson’s departure 
for Paris, I have received your 
despatch of the 15th instant, and 
therewith despatches from 5ir 
Chas: Stuart, which appear some- 
what! more: favourable to the pre- 
servation of peace, than any of the 
late neiorts frem Paris. ‘ 

» As yourwill receive by Mr. Jack- 
soniintelligence from! Paris of live 
or. six; days: later date, and so 
much the more: important as the 
Meeting. of the ‘French Chambers 
will have taken, place) in the inter- 
val, it is,uséless fer me now te spc- 
evlate on évents; Which: will be - 
you, when. this! despatch re — 
you, matter .0f positive inform 
tion.! i oad 

Dishallthereforeationce pro’ 
to state the course, whiek you ° 
to follow in either of thao per 
ble alternatives, st, Of the 
vernment! of Franee having: ie 
ne anet teo 

; f 
i ented by M. 5aa 


the opening, pres 
Miguel's Note ; and tomake know" 
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through yeu to the Spanish Go-}perhaps precede them al!) the al- 


verament, the conditions-om whiiel: 
it may be prepared, to withdraw 
its Army of) Observations). «| 

In, the former ease, .you:have 


terations of themost desirable, and 

those which would give the greatest 

confidence to foreign Nations. 
These and any other objects-of 


nothivg te do but:toe~profess anew }the same: sort and with the same 


His Majesty’s fixed:determination 
to maintain during the war a strict 
and impartial neutrality; always 
ready at the same time ‘to listen to‘ 
any callfor the renewed interposi- 
tion of his goed offices; if balanced 
suceéss,) ora ‘reviving sense of 
common danger and: mutual inte- 
rests, shall’ better: incline the con- 
tending parties.to accommodation. 

In the other case; you will pro- 
bably receive from Sir C. Stuart a 
statement of the terms which the 
French government deem. indis- 
pensable, either fer their honour or 
for their safety, in breaking up that 
system of precaution, the con- 
tinuanece of which operates asa 
bar to pacification: and’ the time 
will then be arrived, at which you 
can, without the suspicion of a 
dictatorial or an uncalled for inter- 
ference, press earnestly upon M. 
Sav Miguel a frank and friendly 
opinion, in support of such/of those 
terms as appear to you: to-be not 
unreasonable. The Aninesty whichy 
if isswed in the King’s name, would 
as it appears: from Sir GC; Stuart's 
despatch of the 23d. be satisfactory 
to the Pretich: Government,. it is 
unnecessary forme ‘to instruct you 
to urge ; sinus) you have informed: 
me of your “intention ‘ta urge it té 
the'utmost of your power. Neither 
you nér’the» French Geverunent 
have overrated” the-effect’ whieh 
such: an aot: woald be: likely: to 
produce ‘throughout Europe. 

To liberate the Person and Fa 
mily of the )Kéng tot ‘only: from 
danger, but: from the appearance 
of res to | give ‘something 


traint; 

like force and free-will to the ac- 
tions of the Execative Power--to 
resctie the’ detiberations ‘of ‘the 
Cortes from: the ‘everawing in 
fluéneé of the: Chats=sare;) next 
after the Ammesty,: (which ‘should 





tendency, we are now, after the 
clear and practical proofs, which 
we have given of our indisposition 
to claim any thing asof right, or to 
enforce any thing by menace, for 
ihe amendment of the Spanish 
Coustitation, warranted to/reeom- 
mend, with all the: earnestness 
which is prompted: by, eur. tried 
friendship for the Spanish Nation; 
by our experience of the! practice 
of free Government; and by our 
conviction of the sullerings and 
the perils which must, be derived 
to Spain’ and to; Europe from a 
war. 

So long as our voice might have 
been. confounded with those of 
other Powers, who took a dillerent 
measure of their right of inter- 
ference,—or with that of France, 
whose exhortation was accompa- 
nied) with denunciations of _hos- 
tility; we abstained from advising, 
rather than incur the imputation of 
attempting to control., But, now 
that the possibility of snch mis- 
representations; is' at an end, we 
cammet sce the ebvious dangers 
into which the present course ef 
Spanish affairs is leading a brave 
and gallant people, and be, silent; 
without abaudoning the duty which 
is (prescribed, no less: by! the obli- 
gations: which - international, Law 
imposes upon friendly States, than 
by the peculiar ties, which connect 
Great Britain with Spain, 

Yoa: wilh keep Sin, C- Stewart 
constantly informed of the course 
of ‘your diseussions with/the Spa~- 
nigh Mibistry.. [amjko) 





-i(Signed) Georges Cannine, 
ei si decl? boonigggs + r , 
Neo X.XI.+-Mr. Secretary Gauning - 
ol be ‘ton Sir. Wm. A’Gourts: 1% 
6 Portign Office, Jaw. 28;4823i" 
Sirj<“bifclose:to yout copy ofthe 
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Official Answer* from His Most 
Christian Majesty’s) Seeretasy: of) 


State, to my Note af the Wthiine}, 


stant, a copy, of, which) 4d dneldsed: 
to you in my, despatch of the: sane! 
date. sidubioveuu 

This, pote .was,delivered toome 
yesterday .by M, de;Mane¢ellasao dk 


cannot better explain, to -youn they 
opinions, of, His, Majesty’s,Gevern-| 


ment upon, it than, by inelosing te 
you a copy, of, a despatch + which 
{ this, day, address, te.Sir Charles 
Stuart,; lecdiw E amy - be, C3 £08 ha 

(Signed); George Cannine, 
* Noi 14, of the; Veronannd Paris papers: 


t No. 15 of the, Verona and Paris papers: 


~ Soue 


No. XXIES 
My. Secretary, Canning, = Re- 
ceived Jantary 30. 

(Extract). Paris, Jan. 25, 1823. 
I received your dispatches of the 

24th inst. on Sunday; evening. , 1 

immediately called. upom, M. de 

Chateaubriand, for the purpose ef 

communicating to his Excellency 

the note from, M. de San, Miguel, 


under date, the, 12th instamt;, and| 


on the following morning, I went 
over the reasoning, contained jn 
your leiter, with a yiew of pointing, 
out to the French, Miuister, the, ne, 
cessity ,of not clasing, the; dogs, 
against an overture, which, ollers 
the only remaining chance of maine 
a trang 

he French, Minister told, 
that the Mabeyahet ae i aa, 
Miguel's ‘paper, had already been, 
transmitted to him from. Madridg 
but ‘that it had a Ars west 
nicated to him sufficiently at length, 
to show ‘that M, de, San, Miguel, 
metely demands the dissolution,of 
thé Army of Observation, without 
holding outany hope whateyer of,a 
cote ane points whichwme- 
nace the ital anquillity of this 

he myst, h 


couttry ;‘thou 

awaré that, ‘in the id 
of  hffaits, “ho. 

Nd) be 


=~ 





Bovurson War. 


ir. Charles Stuart to. 


Ulity of, Europe,}Sir,—deinclosd ol pristet cen 
bat besa 


i not heee commu 


€ well, 
: sLeK LG : 
show able 
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be justified: by a corresponding 
‘concession on the part of Spain. 
_-oHé added . that) dnder these cir- 
cumstances, the’ K ing-is Compelled 
td assume'a ‘deéisi ve! tone’ in his 
discourse to the Levisiative bodies ; 
ahd-thut dn annbdinving the cessa- 
tien! off the diplomatic relitions 
between the: two Governments; it is 
necessary/to show that they cannot 
be: re-established watil the ‘origin 
of the mischief, with whieli thé Spa- 
nish , Revolution ‘ menates  neigh- 
bouring’ countries, has’ been re- 
moved ; by assimilating ‘their in- 
stitutions to those of ‘other limited 
monarchies, under an Act on the 
part of the-King of Spain declaring 
the ‘constitution to ‘emaiate from 
the crowmer)))' (© 
He’ hoped the anxiety of my 
Government to maintain péace, 
would induce youto instruct Sir 
Wm. A’Court te convey' these sen- 
timents to thé Anowledge of the 
Spanish Government’; and to im- 
press upon» the!'Ministers the ex- 
pediency ef notprefusing to admit 
the only: measuresof! which it 1s 
} possible,.in the present sttuation, 
to take» advantage, ‘witha view to 
the, attainment ofithat object. 
con liiw tow eee! Be) 
‘No. XXIIIL.—Sir Charles’ Stuart 
» | to Mr. Secretary Gauning.—Ke- 
| opiveddamuary 301/-—.% 7 
tioBatis,) Jad. 2831823. 7 
y 
tha Speceh whiclhHis Majesty the 
King off France ptenoaliced ‘trom 
‘the thsane!apom tie iassombby ‘of 
the Jegislatiae hades thisimorning- 
d | pd rene the hondur to! bey Se. 
ns | na Bignied) eOuanvtsoStOaRt. 
The Rightddom Gearge: Canning: 


fi} trommee® jad! 10 44 
No, & MI 


’ 
hit 


VuerSie-Chatles Stuart to 
d | SicadRinnresatqoCealiiere TS 
» ceaved February 2dsav °°! 16 
(Extrach)y 19-Parisjsbant/30/ #823. 
Having dent offna mucsstag cron 
day, at the smomentin' pel 
pyvof the Speeeliiromahe Phrohe 
inte imgokgnds, Dwas an- 
Mmakex anys obsety ations 
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upon that i ag im my despatch 
of the same, on rd} HO NOIRe9I009 

Monsieur. de, iblele, whom b ac- 
cidentally, met om Tuesday evening,» 
appeard, surprised, to sfindithat J) 
did, not considers the) language of 
the Speeoh pexfeotly:in: unison with 
the, tener of his dixcelleacy’s for-! 
mer assurances. : He. said, thatthe | 
violent, alternative,,.to.. which the 
King, refors, is ancatsgund in a con- 
ditional; senses, \\\\ » 

I could. not but eupecss my re- 
gret, that this public manifestation 
of demands.fon such changes im the 
Spanish Constitution, as the lead- 
ers,in that Ccountsy would hardly 
be persuaded to attempt, should 
not leave His, Most Christian Ma- 
jesty the means of receding from 
the, position in;which he has been 
placed., ,, 

Notwithstanding, the strong evi- 
dence of preparations for hostili- 
ties, I find both this Minister, and 
his colleague, M.de Chateaubriand, 
continue to answer the representa- 
tion of the consequences which 
must; result. from) @- rupture, by 
assurances that they do’ not par- 
ticipate in my uneasiness upon the 
subject, hecause they yet continue 
to entertain nopes the war will not 
take regione ba bh s 


i 


TT ssahaaam oi a 
No. Xxv. —Mn: Seonenied Can: 
emingyto Sin. C. Stuart. 
| Foreign! Office; Feb: 3, 1823. 
Sing+Onoth® sabie! day on whicli’ 


your, Excellency’s; despatches of 
the 28th, one ef:them inclosing the | 
Speech ofthe Ki 
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night yet avert an extremity, which 
(it mast be confesse ot) the language 
ofithe Rrench ‘Speech, wnaccompa- 
tied by'a commentary, night have 
been’ undérstoed \to ‘abtiounce as 
unavoidable. 

Such ‘an> intimation from the 
French ‘Ministry) at the ‘moment 
whem the decision ‘of the King of 
Franee for war is the subject of 
general regret and alarm, places 
His. Majesty’s Governnient in a 
situation of gréat embarrassment; 
an embarrassment which is the 
more sensibly felt by’ ‘them, on 
account of the necessity of making 
some disclosure of opinion in. the 
Speech to be delivered from the 
Throne, at the opening , of the 
Session of Parliament. On the 
one hand, His Majesty's Go- 
vernment would | not willingly 
either risk the misfortune, or incur 
the responsibility, of closing, by 
any act of theirs, the door the 
French Government say is still 
open. On the other hand, the 
sense of the suspensive and condi- 
tional particle in the Speech of the 
King of France, on which the pos- 
sibilities of peacé até supposed to 
hatig, is so 'much obscured by. the 
ambiguous character of the condi- 
tion with which’ it is connected, 
that it is’ very difficult to estimate 
its real value. 

Ft'has eponie necessary on this 


occasion, to’ reconsider maturely 


ibe position F jn which Hig Majesty’s 
‘Gorernine: it stands, towards that of 
France. 


of Praniceat the}! Thé' sinddwt te i uniformly 


opening, of the Obambers, arrived | beet ¢iven hy t ish, Govern- 
here, M. de-Marcellus called tpon mént hia the ' ve ons, put by 
me for the purpose of combiunicat-| 'Frative, as to hie rs¢ which His 
ing a copy of that document. Majesty ‘would pursue iy a er 


Ia making» thid’ communitation, |b etween "F¥ande an wg i 


M. de Marcellus: tock occasion’ 
declare the unabated desire of ‘his. 
Government.forithe préservation’ of} 
pesmes to renew ina more precisé 

manuer theit' request of 


His, Majdsty’s goadiofBers for ane 


object > and te expécgs'their 


that..our -intesveution® at M } 








aoa Sane ra 


‘that 
ve’ in pe 
rance'i ich wh scars 3 


Se : ea * 
seh 


a t Spain. 
shite, bject.’ 
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from the nature of the present poli- 


tical institution of Spain; danger| 
to the King and Royal Family of} 


Spain ; attempts on the part of thé 
Spanish Government, to, worrupt 
the minds of the French peo- 
ple, and to seduce the soldiers of 


the Army of Observations ‘these!’ 


coupled with the undeniable facts 
of three ov four occasional viola- 
tions of the French.territory, con- 
stituted the .sum of grievances 
which tiave been alleged;‘at dif- 
ferent times, ‘against Spain by the 
French Government, up to the pub- 
lication of the Speech of ‘the King! 
of Franee. 

In charges such as these; espe- 
cially when argued (as some of these 
were at Verona) only as the grounds 
of asystem of defensive prepara- 
tion, His ‘Majesty's Government 
saw nothing which rendered an ac- 
commodation hopeless. Spain on 
her side has,.or professes to have, 
grievances to plead against France, 


of similar intermedling with her} 


people and her army. She alleges 
that France has encouraged dissen- 
tion and disaffection at Madrid, 
and that she even, by money and 
other means, fumented and stipu- 
lated the tamult of the 7th July. 

Sach’ matual recrimmations ap- 
peared io the British Government 
to farnish the clements of a dis- 
cussion, in which something’would 
be to be explained on either side: 
and in which reconciliation might 
at last result from mutual com- 
promise and concession. 

In this state of things the media- 
tion of Great Britain was offered ; 
and, under these impressions, her! 
good offices have been employed. 
The question so far turned, prin- 
cipally, if mot exclusively, upon 
facts ;—there was no declaration of 
principle absolutely precluding ne- 


gociation. . But as: the nature of] Peas 


the present political institutions of 
Spain was put forward, as being 
of itself‘a ‘source of’ dange te 
France, and, at ‘the same t ; | 
susceptible of modifioationis'bi 


s. d. 

po Wheaty.... bite 2. oi 59. 10 
BO oo vii davessatdl $2.7 
Batley ooo.cs. eee: 34 2 
Oats .1.-. tbe Te ee’ 270=—C4 
Beans ../ 220.44... 4 5 
Peas + ete . . 36 v 


| su Of" ion , 
1, pply Farge, but: this mors 


voluntary ~act of Spain herself, 
‘which would remove the appre- 


‘hension of that danger, and conse- 


9 AN at thé way to amicable 


scussion on other points ;—the 
British Government endeavoured 
‘to learn ‘from France, what were 


tlie‘ modifications in the Spanish 


‘Constitution, which would give to 
*‘Prance an assurance of safety and 
tranquillity’; and they have not 
hesitated to advise, at Madrid, an 
attempt to bring about some such 
modifications ; or at least the de- 
claration of a disposition to con- 


sider of them when the time should 


be*more propitious for a change. 





MARKETS. 


Average Prices of CORN through- 
out ENGLAND, for the week end- 
‘ing 24th May. ; 


Per Quarter. 


Conn" Bitchinge, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, .&c. sold and delivered . 
this Market, during the week end: 


Saturday, 24th May. 


Qr. £. -s. 4. a6 
Wheat. . 8,)39for 26,314 16 0 Average, | 
Barley. 1.677... S1B2 8 deevernes lg 

ee 6965, .. 10,709 4 Biciceoeld 0 

x26 eteeeer T covks eeeeeert rr 10 
*e* l 6 Bi nnnere** 

KN i 2 S.cscccese ’ 


Monvay, June er 


the quantities fresh at market we"? 
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inconsiderable, . Wheat was -re- 
ported cheaper on Wednesday and 


Friday last, but the prices obtained | , 


to-day are rather, better,than, last 
Monday’s quotations for the best 
samples, is tei revel 

In Flour,there is no alteration. 
There is ,so._little: doing in. Barley 
that it can, hardly be said ta.sup- 
port last. week’s..prices. . Beans 
also sell. yery heavily, and are 
rather lower... Both Boiling .and 
Grey Peas sell at.an advance of 
ls. per quarter, 

The. immense. arrival of mearly 
100,000 quariers of Oats during 
the past three weeks, has caused 
them to be considerably reduced, 
and they are 1s. to 2s. per quarter 
lower than last Monday, at which 
decline a good many sales have 
been made. 


Quarters of: English Grain, &e. 
arrived Coastwise, from May 26 to 
May 31, inclusive. 


Wheat... 8,935 


iy 
’ 


Pease......152 





Barley... .2,725° | Tares...... 50 
Malt..... 4,309 | Linseed.... — 
Oats....25,737. | Rape...... 30 
| — | Brank.,.... 45 
Beans... 1.597 | Mustard.... 20 


Various Seeds, 190;. and Hemp 
00 qrs. 
Flour 16,668 sacks. 

From Ireland. — Wheat. 5; Bar- 
ley 110; and Oats 11,206 qrs. 
Foreign, Wheat220; Linseed 3852; 

and Brank 70 qrs. 
Flour 1,050 barrels. 


eee 


Smiturirtp, Monday, June 2d. 
Per Stone of & pounds (alive). 


s. d. s. ad. 

Beof.s'). 32.) 3 8to4 8 

Mutton.,..... 3 8—4.4 

Veal ..i.....55 310—4 6 

Wiese tenn a 3s 8—4 8 

Lamb... pcsest 6 = 5 6 
Beasts... eT Bnet -» «20,480 


Calves mere 265 


igs ...+++ 300 
35 6eeu 4 : ’ 





NEWGATE (same day). 


Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead) 


Swe CR” SC 
Beef ...0.... 3 0 te4 0 
Mutton... ... 30—4 
Veab.i..v..i 3 0—5 0 
Pork... ... yi2 8—+4 4 
Lamb .0.7.::. 4° 0~—6 0 


LeADENHALL (same day). 
Per Stone' of 8 pounds (dead). 
rs. a, e) 6d. 


Beef...5..4..2 @.to 4.0 
Mutten.......8 0 Pr 4d 0 
Veal.ss ssauwd Q -— 5 8 
Pork. .cs.ven2i8— 4 4 
Bs os okaus 40—5 4 
City, 4 June 1823. 
BACON. 


This article is still adyancing in 
price, in spite of every Wisadyan- 
tage: heavy stocks on hand, very 
litle consumption, and great sup- 
plies coming in. The quantity 
now coming in is nearly sufficient 
for the demand for consumption. 
By the last week’s Waterford 
Port List, it ars that up- 
wards of 10,000, flitches haye just 
been shipped from that port alone, 
fur the London market. Ne- 
vertheless the speculators will 
hold on, and probably cause a fur- 
ther advance; indeed, their hold- 
ing is hardly to be cousidered as a 
matter of choice; for if any one 
considerable holder should attempt 
to sell out, except fo some other holder, 
it would probably knock the price 


ther being favourable for curing, 
many of the manufacturers will go 
on making up bacon for this market. 
—On board, 44s.—Landed, 46s, to 
48s.—Dried, 50s. to 52s, 


BUTTER. 


The supplies of Dutch as well as 
of English are very plentiful. A 
little’ Irish has. come into this 


| market; but it costs,10s. per cwt. 





‘ 


down 15 or 20 per cent. The wea- | 
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too much, to be sold here without | Price of HOPS, per Cwt, in the 


loss to the importers.—Dutch, 68s. 
to 70s. per ewt.— Dorset, 42s. to 46s. 
—York, 36s. to 40s. per firkin. 


CHEESE. 

The trade is dull here; but the 
factors are buying briskly in the 
country.—Fine Old Cheshire, 60s. 
to 70s.—New, 48s. to 60s.—Colour- 
ed, 56s. to 63s.—Pale, 54s. to 60s. 
—Double Gloucester, 56s. to 62s.— 
Single, 53s. to 60s.—Fodder, 38s. 
to 44s. 


POTATOES, 
SPITALFIELDS,—per Ton, 
c. £21WtoL4 5 


Middlings......1 10 — 2 0 
Chats..........110 — 0 0 
Common Red..3 0 — 3 10 
Onions Os. Od.—Os, Od. per bush. 


BorouGu.—per Ton, 
Ware........£3 Oto£4 0 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
UROL. scndcccci 115 — 2 0 
Common Red ..2 10 — 3 5 

Onions. .0s. Od.—0s. Od. per bush. 


HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield —Hay ....60s. to 84s. 
Straw ...45s. to 50s. 

Clover . .80s. to 90s. 

St. James's.—Hay.. ....64s. to 92s. 
Straw...42s. to 54s. 
Clover...70s. to 92s. 
Whitechapel.—Hay . .75s. to 90s, 
Straw.40s, to 54s. 

Clover 80s. to 95s, 





Borovueu. 


Monday, June 2.—The accounts 
from the plantations state consider- 
able damage done to the bines by 
flea, and fly has appeared and ra- 
pidly increased in many quarters. 

uty laid against 110,000/. The 
market has improved both for New 
and Old Hops, and many have 
suspended sales for the present. 


New Bags. 


Kent....£2 l0to£4 0 
Sussex....2 6 — 2 16 
Essex....0 0 — 0 0 


Yearling Bags... .. .30s.—40s. 


New Pockets. 


Kent....£2 16to£4 4 
Sussex....2 16 — 3 3 
Essex....0 0— 0 0 
Farnham...0 0 — 0 0 


Yearling Pockets. ..35s.—45:. 


Maidstone, May 29, —The hot 
weather this last week appears to 
have much improved the Hop 
plantations ; many grounds which 
a few days back had scarcely a 
bine to be seen, are now tying, aud 
look very promising. There 1s 
some fly about generally; but we 
consider they have not increased, 
at least in this neighbourhood. In 
the Weald of Kent and Sussex, ! 
is said they haye a much greater 
quantity. 







